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feelings at a reform meeting was a curious sign of the times.
Why the British should have cut off the supply was not
explained, but we presume they were unable to withstand the
repeated exposures in the Tribune, which have doubtless made
Minister Thornton wince a little.

The Speaker of the House, James G. Elaine, got wind
of the Sands circular and sought an interview with myself,
coming to Chicago for that purpose. He said that he
recognized the drift of public sentiment on the tariff
question, that he desired to avert anything like a split in
the Republican ranks, and that he intended to give the
tariff reformers a majority of the Committee on Ways and
Means in the new Congress. He submitted that they
could not gain more than that by a fight, and that it was
the part of wisdom to be satisfied with that. He said that
lie would allow us to name two Republican members
who, in conjunction with the Democrats, would consti-
tute a majority. I reported this fact to the members of
the New York Conference and it was agreed that no other
steps should be taken in reference to the organization of
the House. G. A. Finkelnburg, of Missouri, and H. C.
Burchard, of Illinois, were selected as our preference for
membership of the committee. The names were com-
municated to Elaine and they were appointed by him.
He even went beyond his promise by prompting his
friends on the floor to favor tariff reform. Eugene Hale,
of Maine, was especially zealous in this behalf. He intro-
duced a bill to make salt free of duty, and accepted an
amendment putting coal in the same category and advo-
cated it with earnestness and ability and carried it
through the House, but it was strangled in the Senate.
Dawes, of Massachusetts, a protectionist, was made
chairman, but the majority of the committee was against
him. Protection, at that time, meant the highest rate ofn the spring, in case the course of Congress proved
